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“The Programs Are Gone But We're Still Here” 
French and Theatre Students Speak Out Against Program Closures 


GRACE RAJBALLIE 
SENIOR REPORTER 


a , ‘ 
On Tuesday April 20, 2021, Redeemer released 


an official statement, via email, that they would be clos- 
ing programs in both French and theatre. Included at the 


beginning of the same email was the announcement of 


the introduction of a Bachelor of Business Administration 
degree program. In the wake of the news of program clo- 
sures, many students and alumni responded in shock, sad- 
ness, frustration, confusion, and anger. Since the official 
statement from Redeemer, there has been media coverage 
from other sources such as Academia Group, the Banner, 
Christian Courier, CBC Hamilton, and the Star, including 
statements from students, alumni, and official representa- 
tives of Redeemer. 

Now, more than four months later, it may feel like 
this is old news. As a school community, we are celebrat- 
ing our highest enrollment, reduced tuition, new academic 
buildings and residences, and a name change. However, 
students from the theatre and French programs continue 
to feel the loss of their beloved programs and professors, 
and many feel as if their grief has been overlooked. Fourth- 
year urban and intercultural ministry major and theatre 
minor Kimberly Lobbezoo shares her feelings of dismissal: 
“Right now I feel sad and let down. The shock factor has 
worn off since the announcement was first made because 
time has gone by. But the feelings come back with seeing 
things like the wall that had the production photos now 
empty. Those pictures being taken down make me feel 
really sad and wonder why it’s necessary. It kind of feels 
like the theatre program is totally being erased, like all the 
traces of it. As someone who was involved in some of the 
mainstage productions and theatre community, it’s hurtful 
because it makes me feel like I was never there.” 

Like Lobbezoo, French major Emily Wright 
struggles with feeling support from the school commu- 
nity: “As a whole, it’s really difficult to gauge whether the 
students are supportive. People will post things on social 
media or have their moment of being angry, but because it 
doesn’t affect them directly, they move on.” 

In addition to feeling a lack of emotional support, 
many students have voiced their frustrations in navigating 
the completion of their degrees. In an email sent to stu- 
dents (on the same day of the program closure announce- 
ment) in the French and theatre programs, the following 
statements were made regarding the completion of French 
and theatre degrees: 

“If you are entering the final year of your major, 
we are committed to ensuring that you will be able to fin- 
ish your program. If you are entering the third year of the 
major, we will look at your individual requirements, but 
it is likely that a change of major will be required. If you 
are entering the second year of the major, it is certain that 
a change of major will be required. If you are a minor we 
will make individual determinations based on how many 
courses you have completed toward the minor so far.” 

While students were made aware that their pro- 
grams would be closing, they had assumed that they would 
still graduate with their chosen majors and minors. For 
students entering into second year and third year the news 


was devastating, as it meant they were forced to change 
their main discipline of study. Deanne Korvemaker, a 
third-year student at Redeemer, began her academic jour- 
ney with the hopes of obtaining a Bachelor of Arts, ma- 
joring in French to assist her in realizing her dreams of 
becoming a high school French teacher. However, because 
Redeemer chose to close the programs, effective immedi- 
ately, she had no choice but to change her major or trans- 
fer to another institution that offered a French program. 
Korvemaker is currently still attending Redeemer and is 
now an English major with a minor in French and psy- 
chology. Even with the closure of her program, she con- 
tinues to pursue a teaching career in French; however, 
this comes at a cost. In addition to finishing her degree 
at Redeemer, she is considering taking additional courses 
through Athabasca University to ensure her French skills 
and fluency are strong enough to teach at the senior level 
in high schools. Although she has found a way to partici- 
pate in additional French courses Korvemaker wrestles 
with the fact that French will not be her major area of 
study, 

“I was hoping to teach high school French and 
was looking forward to the semester in France. Immersion 
is really important for solidifying oral communication 
skills. I think the closure of this program has jeopardized 
my competence as a potential future high school teach- 
er. Even though I am considering paying for additional 
French courses on my own time, I cannot graduate with 
a French major. Dr. Curnew is still teaching at Redeemer, 
but only the courses I need to complete a minor—why not 
just keep him on to help me finish with a major?” 

Choosing between a change of major or transfer- 
ring institutions is not a struggle unique to French stu- 
dents. Like Korvemaker, third-year student Julia Bakker 
had hopes of using her degree for a career in teaching. 
Now, without an option to major in theatre at Redeemer, 
she has chosen to pursue a degree in English, one that she 
feels she will struggle to flourish in. 

“I am taking eleven English courses in two years 
just to graduate on time. I am drowning; this is a lot to 
ask of a student. I am not doing well, but I have no choice. 
I thought I could do this, but the reality is 1 may have to 
transfer after this semester.” 

Students who were able to graduate with their 
original major are not exempt from academic obstacles. 
As part of the requirement for graduating with a theatre 
degree, students are required to complete at least two 
practicum credits. In previous years students achieved 
this goal by participating in the Mainstage Production, 
a performance put on by the theatre department once a 
semester. In lieu of the Mainstage Production, Redeemer 
offered theatre students an alternate practicum to ensure 
they met their graduation requirements. 

Lobbezoo remarks, “Our practicum this semes- 
ter is really frustrating. Pretty much what we are doing 
is cleaning out anything that belongs to the theatre de- 
partment—costumes, props, and equipment. It was hard 
enough to have the theatre program taken away from us 
but then to ask us to clean it up was so hurtful. It’s like 
the school doesn’t want anything left that points to theatre 
ever being here.” 


As many other news sources have stated, Redeem- 
er is not the only Christian post-secondary institution that 
has made the difficult decision to close programs that have 
low or stagnant enrollment. In June of 2021, Calvin Col- 
lege announced that the astronomy minor, Chinese major 
and minor, classical studies major and minor, Greek mi- 
nor, Latin minor, Dutch major and minor, German major, 
and global development studies major and minor would be 
phased out in the 2021-2022 academic year. About a month 
later, Trinity Western University announced that it would 
be phasing out its theatre program, including its Bachelor 
of Fine Arts in acting program, its BA in theatre program, 
and the Master’s degree program in teaching English to 
speakers of other languages. 

While students of the French and theatre program 
at Redeemer recognize that other Christian schools are dis- 
solving similar programs at their respective institutions, 
they argue that at least these schools are phasing the pro- 
grams out rather than closing them immediately. Many of 
the students interviewed have stated that although they are 
sad their programs are closing, the blow would have been 
softened had they been phased out rather than suddenly 
closed. 

Although the ideal would be to reopen these pro- 
grams or at least phase them out, students from the French 
and theatre program admit they have come to the realiza- 
tion that these are not plausible outcomes. Nevertheless, 
their grief is still very real and requires acknowledgement 
and affirmation. Third-year student Rowena Hobbs says, 
“We're not gone. We've started up a theatre club to keep 
doing what we came here to do. We are called The Klassen 
& Louter Theatre Company to carry on what Sharon and 
Ray built here. It has not been easy. There have been a lot 
of logistics to work through that we didn’t anticipate, and 
we still have a long way to go, but we have people inter- 
ested, a director lined up, and we have found a rehearsal 
space. We are going to be putting on Henry V in the spring 
with rehearsals starting this fall. So please support us! Talk 
about us, tell your friends, ask someone who was in theatre 
how they’re doing, join our group on the app (search “The- 
atre Club”) come to our monthly meetings, audition for the 
show, ask about how you can help out. There are so many 
ways you can support our efforts.” 

Additionally, both the French and theatre students 
said they would appreciate additional support from profes- 
sors. “In our new majors, professors should be aware of 
why we are now in their classes. I don’t expect extra-special 
treatment, but I think it would be helpful for professors to 
acknowledge that we are not there as a first choice and that 
we may require additional help and guidance as a lot of this 
is new to us” (Bakker). 

Finally, what these students desire most is a for- 
mal conversation with some or all of the individuals who 
were involved in making the decision to close the program. 
While not mentioned in this article, many of the other me- 
dia sources covering this story have highlighted concerns 
regarding the approach Redeemer took in informing stu- 
dents of the program closures. Redeemer has always been a 
school that has prided itself on fellowship and community. 
Evidently, students from the theatre and French programs 
feel some sort of disconnect from our school community—I 
challenge you, students and faculty, to change that. 
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A Letter From The Editor 


I'll be honest, writing a letter-from-the-editor after years of anticipating being in this posi- 
tion is both exciting and a bit anticlimactic. What am I supposed to say here, anyways? 

I've been invested in the Crown for a while now—I was a reporter for two years and a de- 
voted reader before that. Even before I was a student here, I read articles online and looked through 
the physical copies that my sisters brought home with them. There has always been something that 
appeals to me about a student-run newspaper. 

I love that the articles we put out can be both fun and serious, winsome and academic. 
I love that we can showcase valuable parts of our community and also call out things that seem 
amiss. We can expose readers to issues and perspectives that they might not otherwise have made 
time for, and we can offer commentary on specific and niche community content. 

This month’s paper is full of all of the stuff I love. On the front page (hopefully you've 
already read it) is a feature on the French and theatre students who are still reeling from the short 
notice closure of their programs. We've also written on Redeemer’s vaccination policy, making an 
effort to show both sides of a divisive issue, and put readers in the shoes of the ‘other’. On page five, 
Ian Dejong reviews Aaron Griffith's God’s Law and Order, a worthwhile read (both the article, and 
the book itself); Griffith is the recent winner of Redeemer’s Emerging Public Intellectual Award. 
There's a rich and insightful interview with new philosophy professor, Dr. Amber Bowen, as well as 
a piece discussing the negative rhetoric Christians tend to use when we discuss politics, particularly 
in the face of the recent election. Finally, we hear from Redeemer Royals athletes who talk about 
what it’s been like to sit out of competition for a year and how they're feeling about jumping back 
in. 

You might notice we've made a few changes to the paper. For starters, we've downsized 
from our usual twelve page layout to a slim eight pages. This goes hand in hand with our decision 
to begin publishing six times a year, rather than four. You can expect two more copies of the Crown 
in your mailbox before Christmas, and three more in the new year. We did this in part because we 
wanted to be able to respond to current events more quickly. All physical content is now posted 
simultaneously online and in physical copy, rather than having separate online content as in years 
past. As well, we've nixed the activities page, changed the format of Humans of Redeemer, and 
added a new section, student involvement portfolios, which features various people who are invest- 
ing in the Redeemer community. 

Do you have any thoughts about these new changes, or about this month’s articles? Maybe 
you want to suggest a topic to write about, or you think there’s something we could be doing better? 
Perhaps you're interested in guest writing for us yourself? Write to us at 
thecrown@redeemer.ca; I promise I'll respond. Thanks for reading! 


Lucy Brinkman 
Editor-in-Chief 


CONTACT: 

Crown Office 

c/o Redeemer University College The opinions expressed in the Crown are not necessarily those of The Crown is published by students four times per deademic year 
777 Garner Road East, Redeemer University College's student body, faculty, or administration. and is funded by the students of Redeemer University College 


Ancaster, ON LoK 1J4 as well as by advertising, but is dedicated to the broader college community 
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Back at It IN THIS 
The Royals Return After a Missed Season ISSUE 


WYER BERKELAAR knowledged a tough season in terms of results but as- 
~” . ral sured me that the team was improving all the time, from 
——* winning individual battles to moving the ball. He said he 


enjoys “playing with the intention of growing as a team P4 n Att Q nti 0 n 
COVID-19 substantially altered almost every that glorifies God.” 


aspect of everyday life. At Redeemer, as elsewhere, Brett Jenkins, a third year on the men’s volley- 
classes went online, masks were required, and distanc- pall team, told me his team has lots of returning play- 
ing and cleaning protocols were put into place. Re- , ers, and with that comes plenty of experience and depth. d C e ; d it e at d e 


membering the time before the pandemic almost feels ‘Add in two solid recruiting classes, and he’s confident 


unreal, but it’s a fun exercise. And one of the best parts —_ they “should be a top team in the province.” He told me a 

of normal life was live sports. that last year he “missed home games, since playing in Ph | 0) S () ) h e cs 
So I decided, as a Redeemer student and a __ front of fans is the best thing ever.” 

sports fan, to think back to the last Royals game I went To get a perspective on the women’s volleyball (page 4) 

to. My brief research led me to the date of February 29, team, I spoke to Jasmyn Stoffers, a fourth-year player 

2020. on the team. She told me that this year’s iteration of the 


According to a past schedule, that’s the last time that team is “probably the highest talent level I've played 
the Redeemer Royals played a game in their gym in with” and that chemistry is developing well. The team 
Ancaster. It was so long ago I don’t remember the spe- js returning only four players from the last time they 
cifics. I was probably there. It was most likely full and played a game, so there’s a lot of new faces. Stoffers said 
loud as ever, a basketball game near the end ofthe sea- __ that she “missed getting to know people” last year on the 


son. team, as they were rarely allowed to practice together. 

Little did anyone know that it would be al- When J asked her what playing for Redeemer means to . 
most two years until the Royals next played there. her personally, she praised the fans, saying, “Compared if p ee d f] if 0 
Early in March, COVID-19 became a huge issue, be- to other schools, fan engagement is super high here.” 


coming a reality in Canada almost overnight. The end Both volleyball seasons start in January, with exhibi- . . 
of that year was a frantic rush, but most of us assumed __ tions beginning in October. syste (Y] S of Ni] | St C e 
that the following autumn would be more or less back Finally, I spoke to a member of each basketball 
to normal, bringing with it a return to class, social life, team to complete my research on the athletics program. (page 5) 
and not least, athletics. Samantha Brinkman, a third year on the women’s team, 
But the following OCAA season was cancelled, _ indicated a lot of “new talent” and told me she enjoys 
leaving teams to make do with partial-team practices, representing the school and competing while display- 
sometimes dealing with mask mandates while tryingto jing Redeemer’s values. The women play six exhibition 
train, not knowing when they'd be able to play again. _ games throughout the fall and will begin their season in 


And from a spectator’s point of view, most first- and January. 

: second-year students still haven't gotten the chance to Adam Pavlik, a fourth year on the men’s bas- 

: watch the Royals play. ketball team, highlighted good chemistry and a team : : Sa ag 

Fortunately, it seems that the OCAA will be that gelled dr re I asked him what being a Vaccination Division 
back this year. 1 spoke with some of Redeemer’s ath- Royal meant to him, he said, “It means a lot—it’s good 

| letes to get their take on the season and how they feel to represent a community that's like a family... You have (page 6) 

| about their teams. a connection with almost everyone in the stands.” He 


: When I asked Lilly Brown, goalkeeper forthe also indicated that it’s a blessing to be able to represent 
women’s soccer team, about her team, she was confi- 4 school that allows him to vocally represent his faith. 
dent, saying, “There's more chemistry than last year... The men’s team starts its season in January, with some 
We should win our next games.” Both soccer teams will exhibition games likely to be played in the fall. 
likely have wrapped up their season by the time this Some general themes among those J inter- 
story is printed. It’s been a success, with plenty of spec- viewed were enjoying fan engagement and loving rep- 
tators and a real buzz around campus. Brown told me resenting the school’s Christian values through athletic 


the thing she missed most about the lost season was competition. During his interview, Jenkins mentioned oo 
competing at a high level and playing a sport she was the verse that used to be on the wall of the Redeemer Bad Politics 
passionate about. j gym: “Whatever you do, in word or deed, do everything 

For a perspective on the men’s side of soccer, in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God the (page 7) 


I sat down with midfielder Matthew Walraven to dis- Father through him” (Colossians 3:17). Athletics pro- 
cuss his take on the season. Again, the soccer season _ vide a chance to compete, socialize, be entertained, and 
will be finished by the time of publication, but getting stay fit. It’s great to have them back. 

to know the teams is still worthwhile. Walraven ac- 


Student Involvement 


(page 8) 


Peas =| Humans of Redeemer 


iin (page 8) 
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Paying Attention, Place, and Female Philosophers 
An Interview with Dr. Amber Bowen 


RIENEKE HELDER 
JUNIOR REPORTER 


Recently, | had the opportunity to sit down with 
Dr. Amber Bowen, one of Redeemer’s newest professors. 
Seeing as she’s a philosophy professor, I naturally had to 
ask: “What brings you into philosophy?” 

“My students will know this, because I always say 
philosophy is the practice of putting question marks where 
you usually put periods. You go through life with a lot of 
statements: ‘This is the way things are.’ “This is just nor- 
mal.’ They become invisible in a sense; it’s just the way life 
is. When you start putting question marks on those things 
and interrogating them, it means you look at them differ- 
ently, pay attention to them, and ask, ‘Why is it this way?’ 

“I think philosophy is tapping into a deep curiosi- 
ty in the same way that you learn to love a European city by 
going around and looking at its particulars and paying at- 
tention. Paying attention is a form of love, actually. By cul- 
tivating attention to the world, [philosophy] is not meant 
to be argumentative or combative; ultimately, it’s means to 
cultivate a love for the world. And, I think, a love for God 
and a love for others.” 

Dr. Bowen grew up in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
and went to a small liberal arts college there. She studied 
in a program called “History of Ideas.” (Think HUM-110 
but amplified to be a full degree program.) 

“After I graduated college, I decided I wanted to 
do a two-year missionary term to have some experience 
overseas and figure out what was next for me. The missions 
agency, because of all my studies in philosophy, decided to 
send me to Western Europe, so I moved to Italy. I really 
immersed myself in the culture and the language. I didn't 
speak Italian when I got there! I remember the day that | 
learned the word for bread—that's how new I was. 

“I really loved it! I felt at home and loved my life 
there. It’s not what you see in the movies, but it was a good 
life, right? When my term ended, I just didn’t feel like it was 
time to go home. I prayed about it and asked God to open 
a door. It turns out that there was this private school right 
down the road from me that was for the upper-class—soc- 
cer players’ and politicians’ kids. They had a co-teaching 
position open for a mother-tongue, English speaker who 
had a background in philosophy. This person also had to 
speak fluent Italian, because the school was in Italian. It 
was this very niche thing that I happened to fit. I was hired 
there and stayed for another two-and-a-half years. It was 
amazing but challenging, and | found my hunger for phi- 
losophy was growing even more while I was there. 

“I had an old professor who said, ‘I feel like you're 
trying to get your itch teaching high school philosophy, 


but I think you really want to go into the academy. Maybe 
consider moving back to the States and doing a Master's 
that will likely set you up to do a Ph.D.’ He basically said, 
“Maybe I can actually resurrect that old dream for you.’ 

“I think that’s what professors should do: see 
something in their students and help call it forth. A lot of 
times we don’t do that for ourselves, and it takes someone 
else to say, ‘Hey, I see this in you. Consider it!’ So I moved 
back to the States and did a Master's in philosophy of reli- 
gion. 

“Then, I got into the Ph.D. program at Aberdeen 
university in Scotland. [ spent the second semester of my 
Ph.D. in Italy as a research fellow at the Gregorian in Rome. 
I was there for a very short time when I got a research fel- 
lowship in Northfield, Minnesota. That was quite a transi- 
tion, from Rome to Minnesota.” 

“I was in Minnesota for two years, and then CO- 
VID hit. I didn’t go back to Scotland. Instead, I went back to 
North Carolina and finished my dissertation in lockdown. 
I defended my dissertation in April of 2021, not too long 
ago. Then, I got the position at Redeemer and found myself 
moving up to Canada.” 

Moving your life from one place to another is nev- 
er easy. As someone with quite a bit of practice with it, Dr. 
Bowen has some experience with settling in and becoming 
familiar with a new place to call home. 

“I would say that I know what to do to fall in love 
with a place quickly—what to look for, ways to see the beau- 
ty of the place and enjoy being in that space, even if I’m 
there temporarily. When I was a student, having a variety 
of experiences with travel and exploring like this was so for- 
mative for me. But by the time I finished my dissertation, 
I was really excited to just settle and grow roots in a place. 
When you're all over the place, it’s great—you get to meet 
lots of people and have lots of experiences. But you don't 
have deep roots, and that’s what Canada’s been for me.” 

Dr. Bowen has already started doing this sort of 
paying attention in Hamilton—“planting roots.” 

“I've enjoyed going down to different places and 
seeing what makes Hamilton a special place, paying atten- 
tion to those things, and cultivating a kind of gratitude as 
a result of paying attention. Simone Vey, a female philoso- 
pher from around the World War II era, talks about how 
attention and love are very close together. Your attention 
sees the glory of a place, but it also confers dignity onto a 
place. ‘You're worth my attention.’ It gives it value.” 

She has a few strategies for making yourself 
familiar with a place, 

“My number one is actually food. If you're from 
North America, don't go find the nearest hamburger joint, 
wherever you are. Don’t go looking for replicas of the food 
that you have at home. Go and find what they do so well and 


“Sees 
ee 


Vim 


what they’re proud of and what really is there. Cultures 
are often conveyed by food. My friends would try to bring 
stuff back from the U.S. to enjoy there and I'd just think, 
Let it go and just love what's here.” 

Sometimes, you don’t even need to do anything 
in particular. 

“I think there’s something to be said for just go- 
ing out and walking around, physically being in a place 
and looking around at the architecture, just being in awe 
of the particularities of the place. That cultivates an ap- 
preciation for it.” 

In a male-driven discipline, Dr. Bowen is some- 
what of an outlier. I asked her how being a woman affects 
her role in the philosophy world. 

“[ tell this story pretty frequently, but when I was 
in my Master's program, I was the only woman. All of my 
peers were men, and I was the only woman who had ever 
even been in that particular program. | remember walk- 
ing in one day and the reading for that class was an ar- 
ticle by a woman named Eleanore Stump—she's a pretty 
famous concurrent philosopher. I walked in, and the guys 
asked, ‘Did you read the article? It was so good!’ One of 
them said, ‘Yeah, if I didn't know better, | never would 
have guessed that it was written by a woman.’ This is sort 
of based on the idea that femininity equals fluff. Rigor is 
associated with males. For a woman to be able to do rigor- 
ous things, she has to lose her femininity, because it’s a 
contaminant to rigor. She has to try to sound male, and in 
some ways overcome that ‘handicap’. As a young student, 
it made me ask myself, ‘How do | think about myself as a 
woman?’ My theology was telling me that my femininity is 
a good thing. How does that work itself out? 

“In my last year of my Master's, I met an older 
female philosopher when she was speaking at an event. 
It was the first time I had ever seen a Christian, woman 
philosopher in person. She was delivering a lecture, and it 
blew the whole room away. It wasn't just good and rigor- 
ous, it was insanely creative and insightful. I kept think- 
ing, ‘Only a woman would have noticed and seen that.’ 
We have different embodied existences; | move around 
the world differently from the way that my brothers do. 
It means we have different vantage points and sensibili- 
ties, and it actually benefits the philosophical conversa- 
tion when we bring that to the table. I know that a lot of 
what I contribute comes from the fact that I have a female 
experience.” 

Having Dr. Bowen's eye for beauty in philosophy 
in her students, and in the places she finds herself, is sure 
to be a gift for the Redeemer community throughout her 
time here. 
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Understanding Systems of Injustice 
A Book Review of Aaron Griffith's 
God's Law and Order: The Politics of Punishment in Evangelical America 


IAN DEJONG 
SENIOR REPORTER 


Every year since 2015, Redeemer’s Centre for Christian 
Scholarship hands out an award called the Emerging Pub- 
lic Intellectual Award. The award is offered to a Christian 
scholar who is in the early stage of their academic career 
and demonstrates profound thinking in important areas of 
study. This year, the recipient is Aaron Griffith, who was 
awarded for his 2020 book God’s Law and Order: The Poli- 
tics of Punishment in Evangelical America. Griffith is an as- 
sistant professor of modern American history at Whitworth 
University in Spokane, Washington. His key interests in- 
clude religious and political history in the United States 
as well as Christianity in the global south. God’s Law and 
Order, however, has a particular focus on American evan- 
gelicalism and its impact on the criminal justice system in 
the 20th century. 

In his book, Griffith argues that the evangelical 
movement was influential in the imprisonment of low-in- 
come individuals and racial minorities. But, more impor- 
tantly, he addresses an intriguing paradox within American 
evangelicalism: Why is it that evangelical Christians are 
deeply concerned with the salvation of individuals and, at 
the same time, usher in a harsh and corrective form of poli- 
tics? Why is evangelical Christianity marked by restorative 
justice for the individual, but not restorative justice for 
criminals? Griffith uses mass incarceration as a case study, 
and his answer is that American evangelicals have always 
neglected the development of social ethics and systematic 
thinking. In other words, evangelicals of the twentieth cen- 
tury never critically assessed their justice system. 

In each chapter, Griffith outlines a particular stage 
in the twentieth century, where in each one, American 
evangelicals pursued criminal justice with a different objec- 
tive and focus. First, at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, crime was increasingly perceived as a religious issue, 
since defying any law was defying God's law. Second, from 
the '40s until the ‘50s, mainstream American evangelicals 
tried to convert criminals, specifically juvenile delinquents, 
through ministry in opposition to punitive approaches. 
Evangelicals were able to influence the broader culture 
since their message was carried out through magazines 
and films. Third, in the existentially defined Cold War era, 
evangelicals became more inclined to implement corrective 
methods of justice. During the time of the civil rights move- 
ment, they particularly focused on how the breakdown of 
families and secular influences were the root cause of vio- 


lent black riots. Fourth, American evangelicals urged politi- 
cians to carry out a law-and-order justice system for gang 
members and drug users, paving the way for mass incarcer- 
ation. Fifth, beginning in the 1980s, there was significant 
growth in both prisons and prison ministry, which Griffith 
deemed a compassionate, conservative movement. These 
stages may be distinguished from each other, but there is 
an underlying theme of racial prejudice in each historical 


phase. 

There are a few key elements that help Griffith to 
be effective in proving his thesis. First, Griffith's descrip- 
tion of each era is elaborate and detailed. He appropriately 
references the various texts, sermons, and speeches deliv- 
ered by religious figures in each era and outlines the ratio- 
nale behind their politics and the exchange of ideas on the 
topic of criminal justice. Having those references is crucial 
for backing up his thesis. As well, it is clear that Griffith has 
a deep passion for justice, as he includes the sermons and 
ideas formulated by black Christians in twentieth-century 
history in response to their white evangelical challengers. 
This demonstrates Griffith's desire to uphold people of 
colour and value their voices by reviving their overlooked 
history. Finally, Griffith approaches the subject of evan- 
gelical Christianity with fair criticism. On the one hand, 
Griffith does suggest that evangelicals were unjustified to 
make harsh punishments against criminals, but on the oth- 
er hand, he also emphasizes that there were evangelicals 
along the way who were genuinely seeking justice for those 
who did have Christ in their life. This is particularly clear in 
the second phase of evangelical history, where evangelicals 
emphasize spiritual conversion in their approach to crimi- 
nal justice. Part of Griffith's fair criticism involves recogniz- 
ing that ignorance towards people of colour is not solely a 
conservative problem but a progressive problem as well. 

From a Canadian perspective, we can also ac- 
knowledge the impact of evangelicalism on Canada’s jus- 
tice system. Historical accounts of Canada’s oppression 
towards Indigenous communities are often overlooked. Re- 
cently, we are becoming increasingly aware of these stories, 
but more needs to be done in identifying systemic oppres- 
sion as a Canadian problem as well and in uncovering how 
much of the injustice can be attributed to evangelicalism. 

In January of 2021, Redeemer hosted a virtual 
conference titled “Reading While Black and Reformed,” 
where Dr. Jessica Joustra, Dr. Esau McCaulley, and Dr. 
Vince Bacote discussed McCaulley’s book in more depth. 
Redeemer students and staff were exposed to a new way 
of thinking about Biblical interpretation from the African- 
American perspective. McCaulley alluded to how Jesus as- 
sumed the existence of systemic oppression in Israel at the 


time, given his statement that the Roman judicial sys- 
tem would not be able to defend the widow. Thus, in our 
contemporary age, it is not merely a progressive stance 
to infer that this world suffers from a condition of sys- 
temic racism. It is insight like this and the informative, 
edifying pages of Reading While Black that prompted 
the Redeemer Centre for Christian Scholarship to award 
McCaulley with the 2020 Emerging Public Intellectual 
Award. 

God's Law and Order is another valuable con- 
tribution to the Christian community's grand dialogue 
of racial justice, as evangelicalism is indeed an underly- 
ing force in Western politics even up to today. Most ap- 
propriately and well-deserved, Aaron Griffith won this 
year’s Emerging Public Intellectual Award. This is fitting 
because McCaulley’s book demonstrates how racial jus- 
tice is overlooked in the Christian theological tradition. 
Likewise, Griffith's book demonstrates how the absence 
of this racial justice has negatively affected the formation 
of Christian missions and American politics. Therefore, 
God’s Law and Order is a great extension to Reading 
While Black. 

Griffith’s critique of evangelicals is consistent 
with the Reformed worldview at Redeemer University. 
One key theologian who we admire greatly at Redeemer 
is Abraham Kuyper, who puts forward what is called the 
architectonic critique. This form of analysis seeks to un- 
derstand institutions by inspecting their fundamental 
roots. It is to ask: why is this particular system corrupt? 
Have they made an idol out of a particular ideal? A good 
analogy to complement this approach is the “one bad 
apple can spoil the barrel” metaphor, which says that 
criminal justice reform is not merely a matter of throw- 
ing out all the bad apples. Rather, the Kuyperian critique 
examines why the barrel is making those apples turn rot- 
ten in the first place. In the case of evangelicalism, too 
many evangelicals have made an idol out of law-and- 
order politics. 

As acknowledged in his book, Griffith states 
that evangelicals have left a massive gap in their social 
ethics—solutions for the common good of the people. Us- 
ing Kuyperian critique as one example, it is fair to say 
that Redeemer is able to fill this gap since we have much 
to offer in the realm of social ethics. It is Griffith's hope 
that university students and active Christians in the pub- 
lic square will observe this history, discern the idols in 
our political society, and bolster their endeavour to bring 
justice to the marginalized. 
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Vaccination Division 


Redeemer Students Share Opinions on the Vaccination Policy 


GRACE RAJBALLIE 
SENIOR REPORTER 


Disclaimer: The views expressed here do not nec- 
essarily reflect the personal opinions of the author on the 
COVID-19 vaccine or Redeemer’s vaccine policy. All quotes 
were collected by Grace Rajballie and have been presented 
as anonymous to protect the privacy of the individuals. 


In response to the ever-evolving COVID-19 pan- 
demic, the Ontario government made an announcement on 
August 17, 2021 stating that COVID-19 vaccination policies 
would be mandatory for high-risk settings, which includes 
post-secondary institutions. By mandating vaccination poli- 
cies, the Ontario government requires every public and pri- 
vate post-secondary institution to make an official policy 
regarding COVID-19 vaccinations. In compliance with the 
law, Redeemer released the following policy: 

“In order to mitigate the risk of severe illness and 
the transmission of COVID-19 on campus, all faculty, staff 
and students coming to campus are required to provide 
proof of full vaccination or to have completed a COVID-19 
education module and have a negative rapid antigen test 
within the last week. The policy requirements are in effect as 
of September 13, 2021.” 

Each post-secondary school in Ontario has re- 
leased a COVID-19 vaccination policy, with varying rules 
and regulations for its students, staff, and faculty. The 
COVID-19 vaccination policy created by Mohawk College 
is similar to Redeemer’s. Like Redeemer, Mohawk requires 
that all students who are not fully vaccinated complete a 
COVID-19 education module and complete regular rapid 
antigen testing. 

However, unlike Redeemer, Mohawk College has 
declined residence to students who are unvaccinated. Mo- 
hawk’s policy states, “In order to welcome more students 
back to the Mohawk College Residence, in consultation with 
Hamilton Public Health, the college is adopting a manda- 
tory vaccination requirement for all students wishing to stay 
in the residence starting in the Fall 2021 semester.” 

In contrast to Redeemer, McMaster has taken a 
very vocal stance on their beliefs regarding the COVID-19 
vaccine. McMaster has various COVID-19 related resources 
on their website as well as a full .pdf file of their vaccination 
policy. The policy is complex, and while there appears to be 
some exemptions for unvaccinated individuals, McMaster 
highly discourages them from coming to campus. 

Redeemer’s vaccination policy has created some 
tension and division among students. While many recog- 
nize that Redeemer’s vaccination policy was released in 


compliance with provincial government regulations and is 
more inclusive to unvaccinated students than other post- 
secondary policies, some students feel that the policy has 
created unnecessary division within the community. One 
student states that it seems unfair and illogical that vacci- 
nated students are able to answer ‘no’ on the health check 
form, to the following question, even if they live with an 
individual displaying COVID-19 symptoms, whereas un- 
vaccinated students must select ‘yes’. 

“Is anyone that you live with currently experienc- 
ing any new COVID-19 symptoms and/or waiting for a test 
result after experiencing symptoms? If you are fully vac- 
cinated, select ‘no.”” 

The same student suggests that Redeemer’s sys- 
tem for implementing rapid testing at the school has been 
set up in such a way that clearly displays who the unvac- 
cinated students are. This can be problematic for various 
reasons, these students may not want their vaccination 
status disclosed. 

“You can see who goes into the testing centre 
week by week, so you know who isn’t vaccinated, and some 
people might actually choose to avoid people who are un- 
vaccinated. I know Redeemer is doing their best, but could 
more be said to encourage an inclusive community? Could 
Redeemer state that they are implementing this system 
because they are following government protocol and not 
because they are expressing their own beliefs or stand- 
point about the vaccine?” 

Another student expresses similar frustrations. 
While they are grateful that unvaccinated students still 
have the choice to complete their studies in person, they 
believe that the rules and regulations set in place by Re- 
deemer treat vaccinated and unvaccinated students differ- 
ently, and at times, unfairly. 

“I am appreciative of the freedom Redeemer has 
extended towards unvaccinated students attending in- 
person; however, I have encountered some frustrations. 
Students who are unvaccinated and COVID-19-negative 
are forced to self-isolate when identified as close-contact, 
whereas vaccinated individuals are good to go. Seeing that 
positive cases have entered the school through vaccinated 
individuals, this makes little sense and just makes experi- 
ences harder for unvaccinated people. I am sure Redeemer 
has good intentions, but I find this personally frustrating 
and logically unstable.” 

However, some individuals at Redeemer believe 
that the policy is lacking and further rules and regulations 
should be implemented. One professor at Redeemer ex- 
presses their disappointment in the policy, as they believe 
Redeemer could be doing more to prevent the transmis- 
sion and spread of COVID-19. While the university 


followed the provincial mandate to release a COVID-19 
vaccination policy, this professor believes that the policy 
was made to simply meet the requirement: 

“When it comes to the Redeemer policy, Redeemer, in my 
estimation, did the least possible to meet the guidelines 
provided by Public Health. I approve of the policy as far as 
it goes; I wish it went further.” 

For one student living on campus, the vaccina- 
tion mandate has proved to be a source of reassurance: 
“I appreciate the vaccine mandate, as I think Redeemer 
has implemented it with the intention of preventing an 
outbreak. As someone living on campus, when there are 
outbreaks we are affected (e.g. dorm restrictions). How- 
ever, I think that Redeemer made the right decision in not 
making the vaccine absolutely mandatory. I certainly sup- 
port the science behind the vaccine, but we have to support 
people’s individual decisions to not want to get it.” 

Another student I spoke with argued that gov- 
ernment mandates for COVID-19 vaccination can lead to 
placing vaccination status ahead of our own humanity in 
daily social interactions. He expressed that we should try 
to fight against these divisive narratives. His suggestion? 
Implementing mandatory rapid testing for all, regard- 
less of vaccination status. “This could help catch potential 
breakthrough infections as well as ease the stigma associ- 
ated with the test. We should be focusing our efforts on 
loving and understanding our fellow students, staff, and 
faculty rather than letting assumptions rule our actions.” 

So what do we do with a community that feels di- 
vided, with policies and regulations that have the power to 
affect not only our health but also our relationships with 
one other? One student pointedly reminds us of our pri- 
mary identity, 

“My biggest issue with the vaccine mandate is 
that we have created an atmosphere of judgement and 
prejudice against the “other” group (vaccinated and un- 
vaccinated) because of it. As someone who has loved ones 
on both “sides,” I'm so tired of hearing people try to tear 
others apart. We have focused so much on trying to con- 
vince the people we disagree with that our opinion is better 
that we forget to see those around us as our brothers and 
sisters in Christ first.” 

Evidently, Redeemer’s vaccine policy has been 
divisive among some students, staff, and faculty. It is only 
natural that as individuals who come from a variety of 
backgrounds and life experiences we hold differing opin- 
ions on the rules and regulations surrounding this pan- 
demic. While we are each entitled to our own opinions, it 
is important that we are willing to at least hear the opinion 
of the “other” while still recognizing the Imago Dei. 


POLITICS 


IAN DEJONG 
SENIOR REPORTER 


Monday, September 20, 2021, was an exciting day for Re- 
deemer students, as a number of us were finally eligible to 
participate in the federal election. I was lucky enough to 
chat with a couple of sharp students at Redeemer about 
their thoughts on how it all went down. One of them was 
Reanna Linde, a second-year International Relations and 
History major and former political party intern. She briefly 
talked about the privilege of democratic participation: “I 
definitely found it an exciting time to be involved in the 
election and have my voice count for something.” 

In the weeks leading up to this event, the Re- 
deemer community encouraged their students to make use 
of their right to vote and promote respectful discourse. For 
example, Redeemer conveniently set up a voting booth in 
the recreation centre. In addition, the Redeemer commu- 
nity created a page on the Redeemer app titled “Check hot 
topics on the election here!” Here, students were able to 
gain more insight into a variety of political issues in 2021 
and what each major party would do to resolve them. But 
more importantly, as I observed on Election Day, the gen- 
eral atmosphere on campus was mostly civil. 

Outside of campus, on a national level, there was 
nothing new under the Canadian sun after the election. 
The tremendously short 36-day campaign came to an end 
resulting in, once again, a Liberal victory and another mi- 
nority government. Even the distribution of seats is almost 
identical to last year’s parliament. But an election like this 
was distinguished for a couple of reasons. (1) There was 
much post-election discontentment with the electoral sys- 
tem since Erin O'Toole won the majority vote but did not 
get majority seats. (2) But, more importantly, it occurred 
during an ongoing debate on lockdowns and vaccines, 
which is bound to pit voters against each other more than 
the average election season. 

Because of these pressing debates, we may have 
an inclination to practice unhealthy rhetorical speech to- 
wards our political opponents, Christians and non-Chris- 
tians alike. As stated before, I do not doubt that the Re- 
deemer body is composed of civil individuals. But, in their 
attempt to assert their truths, Christians can still be tempt- 
ed to participate in polarizing our society by speaking with 
hubris and hostility. There is, however, a bridge between 
truth and sensitivity, which is explicitly outlined in God's 
Word. This article will provide some useful steps, taken 
from Scripture and notable scholars, to heal ourselves of 
harmful political rhetoric. 

On the one hand, politics is necessary. A reflec- 
tion on post-election rhetoric is valuable because the public 
action of government is one measure to ensure that Biblical 
justice, demanded by our Lord and Saviour, is pursued in 
this world. All major parties, in some way or another, ad- 
dress an issue that is reflective of Scripture, but none of 


Bad Politics 


A Reflection on the Election 


them fully deliver the promise of justice in accordance with 
the perfect image of shalom, which is God's intended vision 
of His created world. 

On the other hand, politics is messy. In fact, it 
becomes messier during election season. Reanna Linde 
witnessed firsthand the unpleasant side of politics in work- 
ing with the Ontario PC party, as she encountered much 
hostility during her work there. I also spoke with second- 
year student Nathan Reid-Welford, who finds it difficult to 
explore political issues without running into the divisive 
and apocalyptic language in partisan politics, As a politics 
major, I have encountered, in the political setting, many 
who are overconfident in the morality and effectiveness of 
their chosen party’s policies and, likewise, overconfident in 
the immorality and ineffectiveness of the opposing party’s 
policies. In short, we are given a clear image of bad politics. 
More specifically, in each of our experiences of bad politics, 
the common denorhinator is bad rhetoric. 

Bad rhetoric is not that hard to spot in the con- 
temporary age. It is present in governmental leadership, 
public debates, the media, discussions around the dinner 
table, and so on. Politicians use bad rhetoric most com- 
monly in campaign rallies or social media posts that are 
opposition-centred. This is when the politician bullies their 
rivals or compares them to extreme examples of historical 
totalitarianism. In addition, bad rhetoric is when both con- 
servative and progressive media outlets will twist or shun 
information to comply with what their listeners want to 
hear. Other examples include logical fallacies, most nota- 
bly false analogies, generalizations, and assumptions. Oth- 
ers include oversimplifications, logical diversions, hyper- 
bole, the slippery slope argument, and so forth. 

What are we to do to avoid or abandon this vice? 
The first helpful tool in reforming rhetoric is limiting the 
use of ideological labels in day-to-day dialogue, such as 
liberal, conservative, nationalist, socialist, and so on. I 
am reminded of the Canadian political scientist, Michael 
Millerman, who encourages his readers to devalue politi- 
cal labels within a right-left spectrum. Categorizing people 
into political groups and pitting them against each other 
distracts us from answering important, fundamental ques- 
tions about justice. This is not a call for abandoning po- 
litical labels entirely, but in a practical example, if I engage 
in political debate while upholding these sharp divisions 
between ideologies, I will be less oriented towards finding 
common ground with my opponent. 

This is not that far from a Christian approach to 
political rhetoric. The difference, however, is that Chris- 
tians must pursue Biblical justice at the foundation of their 
public life. It should not be politics that is fixated on the ills 
of either the progressive or conservative ideology. In ad- 
dition to excessive opposition, some Christians today are 
guilty of excessive support towards a party leader. Devout 
loyalty to a given party, which replaces devout loyalty to 
God, is an act of idolatry. Therefore, speaking with a desire 
to understand the other side better, which is the willing- 
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ness to not be limited by the ideas of your political ideol- 
ogy, is the first step to improving election rhetoric. 

The second and more vital step in reforming rhet- 
oric is to abandon the specific harmful dialogical elements. 
Abusing the way we speak about injustice can negatively 
and emotionally affect our peers. Justin Giboney, Michael 
Wear, and Chris Butler are three great Christian writers, 
whose book, Compassion and Conviction, addresses the 
problem of leaving out Christ in executing public justice. In 
this book, the necessity of good rhetoric is proved by sub- 
stantial use of Scripture. As Proverbs 15:4 says, “A ‘sooth- 
ing tongue is a tree of life, but a perverse tongue crushes 
the spirit.” In this specific passage, we can infer that word 
choice and tone are of much importance in common dia- 
logues. This means that we have to eliminate any forms 
of hostility, hyperbole, excessive confidence, pride, or fal- 
lacious language in political discussions. Nowhere in the 
Bible does Jesus use antagonistic rhetoric when preaching 
the Word to his opponents. Rather, Jesus was compassion- 
ate and loving. This inspires us to find common ground 
with those who disagree with us but also hold tight to our 
conviction in the truth of the Word. From there, debates 
on visions of justice may be clearer, more appealing, and 
honouring to God. 

The two Redeemer students that I spoke to had 
a couple of things to suggest for the next election regard- 
ing Christian posture in politics. As Nathan Reid-Welford 
mentioned in our conversation, he thinks that “the most 
important thing for a Christian to keep in mind in the post- 
election era is the refreshing truth that God has this politi- 
cal process under his control, and he is the sovereign king 
of the world. This reminds us that fixating on the results of 
the election is not worth our time and energy.” Likewise, 
Reanna talked about the importance of respecting our pub- 
lic leaders: “We may not agree with their position, byt we 
are still called by God to respect them.” 

Both Nathan and Reanna made suggestions that 
were reflective of a passage in 1 Peter, which says, “But in 
your hearts revere Christ as Lord. Always be prepared to 
give an answer to everyone who asks you to give the rea- 
son for the hope that you have. But do this with gentleness 
and respect” (1 Peter 3:15). This verse best encapsulates 
the Christian approach to rhetoric. Political discussions are 
important for us Redeemer students. One of our founda- 
tional principles at this institution is the cultural mandate, 
by which we are called to build a community that echoes 
God’s original creation and His vision of justice. Exploring 
the various methods by which we implement this form of 
justice must require faithful, honourable, and sympathetic 
dialogue. Keep this in mind before the next election, the 
next dinner conversation, the next time you encounter an 
opponent, or maybe even as you pursue a career in poli- 
tics: devalue ideological labels, hold the Word of the Lord, 
speak with sensitivity, and emulate the Christ-like attitude. 
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student Involvement 


We dedicate this section to four of the many hardworking students at Redeemer. 


Whether it be someone who has a part-time campus job or a leadership position in a club, these are some of the wonderful 
students that I spoke to in the last couple of weeks. 


Name: Olivia Malloch 

Major: Biblical and theological studies 
and psychology 

Title: Care Team Co-leader for Rooted 
Worship 

Description of job: Organizing 
Rooted Worship services and facilitating 
prayer during and after the service. 
Favourite part about working this 
job at Redeemer: Being able to serve 
the community and watching God work 
through these services. 

Best study tip: Take notes with a pen 
and paper when listening to a lecture; it 
helps you remember the content. 

The famous person you would 
have coffee with: C.S. Lewis 

Theme song if you were a wrestler: 
“Hedwig’s Theme” from the Harry Pot- 
ter soundtrack 


Name: Tracy Bazso 

Major: Honours social work and bibli- 
cal and theological studies 

Title: Athletic Center Staff Member 
Description of job: Checking people 
in for the workout room, as well as 
ensuring they are wearing a mask, have 
their student card, have filled out the 
gym witness waiver, and are aware of 
the rules. 

Favourite part about working this 
job at Redeemer: Meeting all the 
different staff and students that come 
by and getting the opportunity to grow 
close with the athletes. 

Best study tip: Talk to a tutor! They 
are really helpful for test preparation. 
The famous person you would 
have coffee with: Greta Thunberg 
Theme song if you were a wrestler: 
“Welcome to the Jungle” 


Name: Johnny Gordon 

Major: Urban and intercultural min- 
istry 

Title: Leader of the Common Ground 
Club 

Description of job: Encouraging and 
motivating men in their faith, organiz- 
ing small groups, and providing the 
resources necessary for their personal 
devotions. 

Favourite part about working this 
job at Redeemer: Witnessing the men 
of Redeemer seeking out Jesus Christ in 
a new way. 

Best study tip: There is not much dif- 
ference between a B- and a B+. 

The famous person you would 
have coffee with: Ed Sheeran (but 
Brett Jenkins has to be with me as well). 


Theme song if you were a wrestler: 


“Concerning Hobbits” from the Lord of 


Name: Maddy Collard 

Major: English writing 

Title: Library Staff Worker 
Description of job: Processing books 
into the system; helping students find 
books and check them out. 

Favourite part about working this 
job at Redeemer: The peace and quiet 
of the work environment make me less 
anxious. 

Best study tip: Do your best to work 
ahead so you can avoid the stress of 
cramming everything in by the last 
minute. 

The famous person you would 
have coffee with: Khaled Hosseini 
(author of Kite Runner) 

Theme song if you were a wrestler: 
“Good Day” by DNCE 
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Humans of 


Redeemer 
A Story From 


Celina Lobbezoo 


GRACE RAJBALLIE 
SENIOR REPORTER 


Humans of Redeemer is getting a face lift! In 
previous years, we featured eight different Redeemer 
students and their short responses to a fun question, This 
year, we decided to take an approach similar to Humans 
of New York and feature longer interviews in which in- 
dividuals are given an opportunity to share a small piece 
of their story. I hope that you take the time to read these 
stories, and perhaps if you see these faces in the hallway, 
stop and say hello! 

1 am a first-year student, but I just turned 26 in 
the summer. I moved to Hamilton to come to Redeemer 
and am living alone for the first time in my life, a lot of big 
changes all at the same time. 

Ever since I was 12, | have loved horseback rid- 
ing. When I was in high school, I got really involved at 
the barn I was taking lessons from and started working 
there part-time on the weekends. After graduating from 
high school, I studied online through Guelph University 
to earn a diploma in Equine Studies while taking on a 
full-time job at the barn. My role at the barn continued to 
evolve to the point where I spent the majority of my time 
there. You name it, I did it. For a time, I truly was doing 
my ideal job. I would think, “How lucky am I that J get to 
go to work everyday and do what | love? How many people 
can say that?” However, my attitude began to change, and 
sometimes I would catch myself thinking, “There must 
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be something more than this.” | would quickly dismiss 
these thoughts as I felt like if 1 ever did anything other 
than work at the barn, I would be betraying the owner 
and giving up on a place | loved and felt like home. 

A lot of people reflect on all the bad things that 
COVID-19 has brought about, which is true, but for my- 
self, personally, I see it as a huge blessing. It was through 


‘this situation that a big shift started to happen and that 


I was presented with new opportunities and a lot more 
time to consider where | was going in life. Due to CO- 
VID-19 restrictions, the structure of my work at the barn 
changed drastically, and I found that I had a lot of free 
time on my hands. | spent a lot of time talking with my 
best friend, Emily, who pointed out to me—in a very 
loving way—that somewhere along the way doing some- 
thing that I loved became something that was causing a 
lot of stress and anxiety in my life. My relationship with 
the owner of the barn began to deteriorate as I realized 
how tied down to my job I was, I really had no time or 
space to pursue my own passions. 

| have always loved school and the idea of learn- 


ing new things and challenging myself. More and more I be- 
gan to toy with the idea of returning to school. In January, 
| applied to a few different schools, Redeemer being one of 
them. I didn’t even know what I wanted to study, so I applied 
for a general arts degree. As I was looking through the list of 
courses I had a “lightbulb” moment: I saw the ‘psychology’ 
section, and I knew that was what I wanted to study. The 
only person I told about applying to Redeemer was Emily. It 
wasn’t until I accepted my offer of admission that I told my 
parents, 

It was really painful to quit my job. It was probably 
one of the hardest things I have ever had to do and honestly 
something I couldn't have done without God helping me 
through it. I still think back to that day and the conversa- 
tion and wonder how I even did it—I am not a very confron- 
tational person at all, but somehow these words just came 
pouring out of me. Somehow I was able to just speak what 
{ wanted to without any hindrance; it’s amazing to me still 
that I was able to do that. It almost feels like it wasn’t even 
me talking, it was just God giving me the words and courage. 


